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The primary aim of this article is to present an inventory of the propositions that have 
been made concerning the ways in which small states can exercise influence over Great 
Powers. The paradox of relatively resourceless states sometimes being able to exercise 
substantial influence in international relations received some attention in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s. The weak state — powerful state relations have, however, also been 
dealt with in a number of more recent studies, some of which have discussed the 
‘paradox of weak state power’. 

In this article we revisit the subject area and take stock of the work by presenting 
the factors which have been mentioned as conceivable explanations to the phenom- 
enon. The factors are divided into two groups, with four and three subcategories, 
respectively. The first group consists of the propositions which focus on ‘power bases’ 
and statements about the effects of various basic conditions in the international system. 
The second yroup contain the propositions which discuss more ‘direct’ conceivable 


causes, such as certain strategies and tactics open to the smailer states. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Some forty years ago, when the present 
international system was emerging, it was 
a widespread opinion that in the future 
the small countries would find themselves 
increasingly powerless and unimportant. 
The states about to become known as 
Superpowers were superior when it came 
to the resources which were considered 
crucial, and the power gap was predicted 
to widen during the decades to come. ! 
However, ‘small states’ or ‘weak states’ 
have not always turned out to be as power- 
less as expected. They have certainly 
come to play a larger role than predicted 
by commentaries of the late 1940s. 
Great Powers and even Superpowers 
have on occasion found small opponents 
very hard to defeat in outright war. In 
political interaction small states have also 
been known to hold their own vis-a-vis 
big allies or to play significant roles in 


multilateral negotiations. Recently, some 
of the smaller NATO members have had 
a say in the matter of nuclear arms deploy- 
ments; and in the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe the con- 
tributions of the so-called NNA Group 
have been important. Developments like 
these make the subject area of ‘small state 
power’ a current and interesting issue in 
today’s world. The paradoxical nature of 
the phenomenon seems to give it the 
character of what Rosenau calls ‘a genuine 
puzzle’ — one of the main platforms for 
scientific inquiry.’ 

The paradox of relatively resourceless 
states being able to exercise substantial 
influence in international relations has 
from time to time been noted in the litera- 
ture. The subject received some attention 
in connection with the general interest in 
the situation and foreign policies of small 
states that seemed to prevail in the Nordic 
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countries in the late 1960s and the early 
1970s. 

The weak state — powerful state 
relations have, however, also been dealt 
with in a number of more recent studies, 
some of which were written in other parts 
of Europe and in America.* So, whereas 
one or two overviews of the small state 
field were done some fifteen years ago, 
we feel that it may be time to revisit the 
subject area, and again take stock of the 
work that has been done. At that time 
(around 1970), it was often said that the 
field had not been studied sufficiently.° A 
decade and a half later, similar verdicts 
can still be found: 


The literature on power asymmetry is amaz- 
ingly barren. For the most part, it is limited 
to showing that the country with the great- 
est power (variously defined) does best in 

- negotiation. The post hoc determinism in 
this view is inescapable. Much more inter- 
esting and much more useful would be a 
better understanding of possible behavior 
by the weaker party to improve its 
position.® 


This is an inventory of the propositions 
that have so far been produced concerning 
the ways in which small states can and 
do exercise influence over Great Powers 
and Superpowers. Which factors, condi- 
tions and strategies have been high- 
lighted as possible explanations of this 
phenomenon? 

While the primary aim of this review is 
to present a fairly comprehensive outline 
of these propositions,’ there is also, we 
believe, a certain need to be met by com- 
piling an extensive bibliography in the 
general area of small states in inter- 
national relations. 

An important and contested aspect is, 
of course, how to define a ‘small’ or ‘weak’ 
state. This question is closely related to 
the classical problem of how to measure 
power. In the numerous attempts and sug- 
gestions that have been made, the criteria 


for the designation of Small (and Medium, 
Great, Super, etc.) Power status vary, as 
do the terminologies — the labels used to 
constitute a classification scheme of power 
status.? Although the definition and cri- 
teria for selection cannot be entirely sep- 
arated from the propositions about small 
state power to be discussed below, we will 
proceed to take a look at these without 
having ‘solved’ the problem of definition. 
Our concept of small state is thus a wide 
or ‘inclusive’ one. This means, of course, 
that we are dealing with a large and rather 
disparate group of countries. 

One common way of discussing state 
power is in terms of resources or power 
bases.” Another is to proceed from a bar- 
gaining perspective. It is our impression 
that the direction in which the more recent 
studies have been looking (e.g., discus- 
sions about interdependence, issue- 
specific and actor-specific power)!" have 
placed greater emphasis on the latter 
perspective. 

The factors that have been singled out 
in the various propositions or statements 
about small state influence can, for the 
sake of order and overview, be divided 
into several types. They sometimes have 
the character of background conditions or 
general environment, and sometimes they 
are more ‘direct’ causes like certain strat- 
egies and tactics. 

The categories that we have chosen are 
both of the ‘power base’ type and of an 
‘alternatives of action’ type. In the former 
we find: (A) the structure of the inter- 
national system, (B) the state of the inter- 
national system, (C) international norms, 
and (D) actors’ qualities. These are sys- 
temic or resource-oriented factors that are 
more or less ‘given’, i.e., impossible or 
very difficult for the small state to change. 
The second category consists of: (A) 
alignment policy, (B) exploitation of 
Great Power weaknesses, and (C) other 
diplomatic and negotiatory strategies or 
tactics. In these cases the actor can choose 


whether to pursue a certain line of action 
or not. 


II. THE ‘POWER BASE’ FACTORS 


The relevance of systemic factors in the 
small state context has been emphasized 
by Huldt, among others: 


It is obviously the case that small states’ 
possibilities to act... are dependent on 
the character of the international system in 
which they exist." 


The Structure of the International System 


In the literature a number of propositions 
can be found to the effect that the possi- 
bilities the small states have of exercising 
influence largely depend on whether the 
international system is hierarchical or 
hegemonical, and whether it is charac- 
terized by a balance of power or not. Most 
of them take the balance of power for 
granted, and proceed to distinguish 
between bipolar and multipolar systems. 
In the former case, a distinction is also 
made between ‘tight’ and ‘loose’ bi- 
polarity. !? 

If we, to begin with, look at the prop- 
ositions concerning the effects of a bal- 
ance of power system (i.e., a system in 
which two or more approximately equal 
Powers dominate), some say that this is 
beneficial for the small states. Branner, 
for instance, writes that ‘the position of 
the small state is strengthened when there 
is an equality of power in the international 
system’.'> Handel elaborates this theme: 


... the more nearly equal the division of 
strength between the super powers, the 
greater the need to improve their relative 
positions, even the small increments of 
strength obtamed by alliances with the non- 
aligned weak states. Under such circum- 
stances the bargaining position of the weak 
states is strengthened and they can ask and 
obtain higher prices for their cooperation. '* 
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Robert Rothstein is representative of the 
opposite view: 
A functional balance of power system. . . 
limits the ability of small powers to achieve 
their own goals. !> 


Those analysts, who regard the matter of 
bipolarity versus multipolarity as a rel- 
evant factor, seem to agree that bipolarity 
is better for small state influence than is 
multipolarity. In addition, they tend to 
argue that the tighter the bipolarity, the 
better the conditions for successful small 
state influence. '* It has been said that the 
decreasing number of Great Powers since 
World War II has had this effect.!” When, 
on the other hand, the development dur- 
ing the last decade or so is discussed, it 
has been argued that: 
... the tight bipolar system has gradually 
been transformed into a loose bipolar 
system, and this has automatically weak- 
ened the bargaining position of many of the 
weak non-aligned states. !§ 


The only statement about the conse- 
quences of a hegemonical system that we 
have come across declares that in such a 
system the small state will find itself within 
the sphere of influence of the hegemonical 
Power, or at least run a serious risk of 
ending up in that situation — one of the 
worst possible cases in terms of possible 
small state influence.!° 


The State of the International System 


The second type of systemic factors 
focuses on the state of the system, pri- 
marily in the sense of the degree of tension 
and conflict. The salience of these factors 
is stressed by several researchers. 

Most propositions in this area claim that 
tension in the system will lead to increased 
possibilities for the weaker states to exer- 
cise influence. Lower tension and/or 
increased cooperation between the domi- 
nating actors will thus tend to bring about 
worse conditions for the small countries’ 
attempts to influence the bigger ones: 
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War among the great powers is... one 
situation in which small-power diplomacy 
may be observed to advantage.”? 


In the past, the influence of the Small 
Powers rose only when they were sought as 
allies on the eve of a Great Power conflict.?! 


. . whenever two great powers are locked 
in serious conflict they can spare little if any 
of their coercive strength to deal with minor 
offenders... Weak countries awake to 
their own interests and to conditions favor- 
able to them do not fail to appreciate the 
advantages accruing to them, without their 
doing, whenever major powers are forced 
to concentrate on struggles among one 
another.** 


. . an increase in the intensity of conflict 
between the dominating states leads to an 
increased status for the small states, since 
the lack of joint actions means that the 
individual great power instead — through 
benevolence — will try to reach a better 
relation and perhaps an alliance with 
smaller states.7* 


Goldmann discusses four different hypo- 
theses: the ‘neutralism’, ‘deterrence’, 
‘coalition’ and ‘polarization’ hypoth- 
eses.*4 Of these. all but the last mentioned 
is compatible with the quotations above. 
The neutralism hypothesis holds that 
the higher the tension between the Super- 
powers, the greater the opportunity for 
smaller states to ‘play’ or ‘match’ the for- 
mer against each other. The deterrence 
hypothesis argues that high tension pre- 
vents the Superpowers from using their 
massive resources out of fear of retaliation 
from the other Superpower. which con- 
ceivably can improve the position of the 
weaker states. One other consequence of 
such a development may be an increased 
frequency of international negotiations. 
Bj@l suggests the following proposition: 


Most of the time international relations are 
not dominated by threats of war, but by 
negotiations, and in negotiations the weak 
have in periods of stability several means 
of furthering their interests.” 


Yet others have emphasized the import- 
ance of the existence of nuclear weapons 
in the arsenals of the Great Powers, 
which, paradoxically, are believed to have 
contributed to the possibilities of small 
state influence. Handel is among those 
who argue that the restrictions the Super- 
powers have set up for themselves have 
increased the small states’ freedom of 
action. °° 

Rothstein also notes that all-out war 
has become unlikely, and argues that this 
has entailed a shift of focus in world poli- 
tics toward regional conflicts. The tend- 
ency to look upon regional conflicts as a 
considerable threat to world peace 
‘accounts in some significant degree for 
the influence of many small states’, he 
concludes.’ 

According to the third line of reasoning, 
the so-called coalition hypothesis, a high 
degree of tension will lessen the Super- 
powers’ inclination to form some kind of 
coalition or condominium, at least partly 
directed against the smaller states. 

The polarization hypothesis, on the 
other hand, argues that increased tension 
in a system will mean worse conditions for 
small power influence.** The idea is that 
high tension will make the Superpowers 
more anxious to tighten the control of 
their allies and other countries within their 
reach. Incontrast to the first three hypoth- 
eses, this view will, as Goldmann writes, 
not consider détente between the Super- 
powers as any problem for the weak 
states.*° 

It may be interesting to compare this 
view with the following statement by 
Olaf Palme, which seems closest to the 
coalition hypothesis: 


We are living in a time when the hegemony 
of the superpowers grows stronger and 
stronger and détente between them may 
mean a threat to the independence of the 
small nations.>° 


Some of the propositions take a situation 
of cooperation as their point of departure 


and claim that such situations will make it 
harder for small states to be influential.*! 
Again, there are opposing views. Bjgl, for 
instance, writes that ‘it would seem as 
an integration system would be the most 
advantageous to the small state’.>? 

The most circumscribed view of the 
relation between tension and the con- 
ditions for small (neutral) state influence 
is perhaps the one given by Frei, sug- 
gesting that the correlation is not linear: 

Concerning the relation between the posi- 
tion of the neutrals and the degree of ten- 
sion between the two powers in conflict, 
there seems to be a kind of optimal intensity 
of conflict. Up to this level every increase 
in the tension means an improvement in 
the position of the neutrals. . . If the inten- 
sity of conflict rises above this optimum, 
the favorable position of the neutrals will 
decline with the growing tension.» 


International Norms 


We have found some other propositions 
which we refer to the systemic level, 
although they relate neither to the struc- 
ture of nor the level of tension in the 
international system. 

Goldmann, among others, has dis- 
cussed the importance of international 
norms as ‘power base elements’ for weak 
states. He argues that the importance of 
international norms is often underesti- 
mated, and that their significance seems to 
be increasing.** As particularly essential 
Goldmann views the norms that restrict 
the right to use certain resources — pri- 
marily military force.*° 

Scholars have also pointed out that ‘the 
continuing growth of an internationalist 
ethic’ may be a factor of some importance 
in this context.*° Other norms sometimes 
adduced as partial explanations (in 
addition to ‘the increasing disapproval of 
the use of naked force between states’) 
are ‘the right of every nation to self-deter- 
mination’ and ‘the growing equality of 
states in international organization and 
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international law’. Rothstein writes that 
in today’s world, the LDCs can hope to 
achieve more than before by acting in 
concert as an international pressure 
group, because of ‘the decline in the utility 
of force and the slow and tenuous evol- 
ution of democratic and moral norms’.?” 

It has also been suggested that the fact 
that international organization per se has 
come to play a greater role in international 
relations during the last few decades has 
been advantageous for the small states. 
It is a general view that the better the 
adherence to international law and other 
norms, the better are the possibilities for 
the small states to influence others. 

On the whole, most of the above-men- 
tioned factors can be viewed as back- 
ground variables, as perhaps necessary 
but not sufficient conditions for the exer- 
cise of small state power. 


Actors’ Internal Qualities 


The researchers who have dealt with the 
question of small state influence have also 
called attention to a number of factors 
related to the actors in the international 
system. 

Some of the theoretical propositions 
regarding ‘internal qualities’ point to the 
importance of geographical factors. It is, 
for example, suggested that a certain 
geographical position may increase the 
small state’s possibilities of exercising 
influence.*® Ronfeldt claims that a large 
part of the strong positions of Iran and 
Cuba, in their relations with the US and 
the USSR during the 1970s, can be 
explained by the latters’ perception of 
these countries’ extremely important stra- 
tegic position close to the border of the 
competing Superpower.*? A _ similar 
aspect is discussed by Sjéstedt, who writes 
that a small state’s position may be 
strengthened if it is ‘located at the centre 
of an important network of international 
transactions’ .*° 
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Conditions within the small states that 
are said to be generally advantageous are, 
on the one hand, the material ones, e.g., 
natural resources and industrial and tech- 
nological level, and, on the other, human 
resources. The latter refer, for example, 
to an ethnically homogeneous population 
and unity among the political elite regard- 
ing basic values.*! The ability to mobilize 
the will of the people is also seen as impor- 
tant, and most smaller states are said to 
have a relatively high capability in this 
respect. *? 

Another factor is the reputation of the 
small state. Modelski, among others, 
argues that ‘a “good” reputation is invalu- 
able in the daily dealings of diplomacy’.*? 
Sj6stedt also discusses what he calls ‘repu- 
tation power’, and says that it is based on 
the fact that a country is known to be 
reliable and to have good judgement.“ It 
has, furthermore, been pointed out that a 
state can achieve a good reputation with 
positive effects on its ability to exercise 
influence through the creation of a ‘civi- 
lized political and social system’.*° 

One proposition attaches importance 
to the ‘organizational capabilities’ of the 
small state, arguing that well working and 
adjustable political, public and military 
institutions may contribute to increasing 
the small state’s possibilities of exercising 
influence. *® 

Greater importance has been attached 
to the differences in ‘the foreign policy 
situation’ of the Small Powers and the 
Superpowers. The most significant dif- 
ference is said to be that the small state 
has fewer relations with other states and, 
therefore, is involved in fewer questions. 
Bjol points out that the foreign relations 
of the Superpowers are mostly multi- 
lateral (‘by virtue of its global presence, 
the United States offers maximum hos- 
tage surface’),*’ while the small states 
more often have bilateral relations. ‘8 The 
following quotes illustrate how this is 
believed to be beneficial for the small 


States: 

... the smaller state. . . can take large- 
scale patterns of international politics for 
granted, since nothing it does can possibly 
affect them very much. Thus a country like 
Nationalist China is able to concentrate on 
a narrow range of vital interests and ignore 
almost everything else.*? 


Possibly the main advantage a small 
power’s foreign minister has over his great- 
power colleague is that he is not obliged to 
adopt a position on every international 
issue that arises.°° 


. . assets of a weaker power eager to block 
policies of a larger one [include]. . . ‘the 
asymmetry of attention’ and the ‘greater 
cohesion of concentration’ of the weaker 
government compared to the more power- 
ful state. The latter has to disperse its at.en- 
tion over a huge number of chessboards 
and players and cannot always keep its 
own internal bureaucratic coalitions 
together.*! 


According to these propositions, the small 
state does not have to take so many con- 
siderations into account when choosing its 
policy, since the effects of its actions are 
very limited in most cases. It is thereby 
possible for the small state, in comparison 
to greater powers, to reach a higher ‘inten- 
sity of interest’ in the comparatively few 
questions it is involved in; i.e., the small 
state may be prepared to pay a higher 
price to reach its goal, which is considered 
to have positive effects on the influence it 
can exercise.** 

The small state’s foreign policy deci- 
sion-making process may also be of some 
interest in this context. For example, Ron- 
feldt argues that the possibilities a small 
state has of exercising influence may 
increase if its regime is highly centralized 
and stable. In other words, it is claimed 
that ‘authoritarian rule’ and/or ‘con- 
tinuity of decision-making’ may have this 
effect: 


. . authoritarian personal rule helps pre- 
vent an outside power from playing upon 


bureaucratic or sectoral differences within 
a client-state. Conversely, where its ruler 
has been in power for a decade or more, 
he and his regime may gain considerable 
experience at playing upon bureaucratic 
politics within the foreign power in order 
to manipulate or lever a favorable response 
on some issue.*? 


A similar aspect is discussed by Vital: 


... the policy-makers [in the weak state] 
can themselves become personally familiar 
with the detail of the topics they are most 
concerned with. The influence of the 
bureaucracy is therefore much reduced and 
decisions are more apt to be taken without 
or despite its advice and with far less inhi- 
bition than might be the case in great 
powers. °4 


In this context, the importance of credi- 
bility and unambiguous commitments is 
emphasized. For example, the fact that 
the small state’s range of foreign policy 
alternatives is frequently limited by fac- 
tors that it cannot influence has been seen 
as a possible source of strength and influ- 
ence. Thus, it is suggested that a small 
state can increase its credibility by show- 
ing that it has no other alternative than to 
act in a certain way.°° 


It could even be argued that the apparently 
weaker actor frequently has the greater bar- 
gaining power, because its range of choice 
is — and is perceived to be — so limited 
that there is hardly any will involved and 
therefore no doubt about the nature of the 
commitment.*° 


Strong states tended to make more use of 
volitional means of gratifying and depriv- 
ing — promise and threat — whereas weak 
states relied on nonvolitional means — pre- 
dictions and warnings.” 


A small state’s ‘bargaining power’ 
depends, of course, on other factors, too. 
Some of these are related to individuals 
or groups, rather than to nations. 
For example, the small state’s determin- 
ation and ability to express its opinion 
clearly and unambiguously — to ‘dem- 
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onstrate... resolve clearly and con- 
vincingly’>® are regarded as essential 
qualities. Other similar ‘skills’ that are 
considered favorable for the small state 
are: skills in formulating ‘suggestive solu- 


tions’, ‘. . . sense of what is generally felt 
to be “legitimate”.’ and ‘sense of the right 
moment’.*? 


Ill. ALTERNATIVE CHOICES OF 
ACTION 


These propositions deal with the alter- 
natives the small states may consider in 
order to increase their influence. It should 
be noted that the propositions discussed 
here mainly concern small states acting in 
a bipolar system, i.e., in a system of the 
type we have had since about 1950. 


Alignment Policy 


One of the most frequently discussed 
questions in the literature on small states, 
and in the studies of the special phenom- 
enon of small state influence. is whether 
non-alignment or alliance membership is 
the most advantageous strategy. 

Non-alignment is highlighted as the 
most favorable strategy regarding 
influence maximization and the strength- 
ening of small state independence pri- 
marily by the non-aligned and their 
spokesmen themselves. The sceptical 
observer might be inclined to point out 
that these attempts have had limited suc- 
cess — with the exception of the fact that 
the non-aligned group has so many mem- 
bers that it can dominate several inter- 
national organizations through a secure 
majority. 

A common notion among those who 
want to call attention to the possibilities 
and advantages of non-alignment is that 
the non-aligned state may be able to play 
off the bloc-leading Superpowers against 
each other. In other words, it is argued 
that the non-aligned countries can make 
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the Superpowers compete in offering 
advantages and, then, choose the offer 
they consider most favorable. In order 
to illustrate this, Rothstein cites Ghana’s 
first president Nkrumah — one of the 
Non-aligned Movement’s first leading 
personalities — who saw non-alignment 
‘as a means of obtaining foreign aid from 
both sides’.°? 

For small European states, the policy 
of neutrality is primarily a question ot 
maximizing their national security in 
order to keep the country outside a would- 
be future war. The aspect of influence 
seems to be subordinate. Few analysts 
argue that the neutral states have greater 
possibilities of exercising influence over 
the Superpowers than have alliance 
members. 

Several observers speak of how mem- 
bership in a military alliance may enhance 
the small states’ possibilities of exercising 
influence: ‘Alliances have in curious ways 
increased the leverage of the little in their 
dealings with the big’.°'! Handel, too, 
seems to think that some kind of alliance 
membership is necessary if a small state 
wants to strengthen its position: 


In order to enhance the strength and 
improve their positions vis-a-vis other 
states, the weak states must rely on external 
sources of strength. 


Handel claims. furthermore, that the most 
common way for a small state to get a 
Great Power to support its interests is 
to get the Great Power to sign a formal 
defence treatv.°* The following expla- 
nation is given as to how the smaller state 
can take advantage of an alliance or a 
situation in which a greater power has 
made certain commitments: 
If a weak state receives an ambiguous com- 
mitment of help. it will try at first to clarify 
the commitment with the supporting great 
power. If no positive results can be 
achieved, the weak state will very often 
clarify the verbal commitments unilaterally, 
in such a way as to favor its own interests.°* 


The propositions about the implications 
of alliance membership discussed here are 
mostly based on experiences and obser- 
vations of the Western alliances. The 
literature says very little about how 
smaller member states of the Warsaw Pact 
can exercise influence on the Soviet 
Union. The Warsaw Pact has sometimes 
been described as an ‘Al Capone alliance’, 
1.e., a relationship in which the individual 
members in reality are offered protection 
by the leading member of the alliance 
against the very same Power.®° To the 
extent that this is a correct description of 
the Warsaw Pact, it is quite hard to see 
how the smaller states could be able to 
advance their interests. Some of the strat- 
egies discussed subsequently may, 
however, be relevant for smaller states 
within the Eastern as well as the Western 
bloc. 


Exploitation of Great-Power Weaknesses 


The second type of propositions about 
alternative choices of action deals with 
how certain Superpower or Great-Power 
characteristics can be exploited by small 
states in order to increase their influence. 

The majority of the analyses of this 
phenomenon, it should be pointed out, 
have been made in the Western World, 
and often in the US. Consequently, most 
of them deal with the question of how 
different American characteristics can be 
exploited by other nations. 

However. some studies call attention to 
factors of a more general kind. Some, for 
example. show that the very asymmetries 
existing between the largest and the 
smaller states can be to the advantage of 
the latter: 


. . asymmetries in resolve can be exploited 
for the successful exercise of power... 
Asymmetric conflicts tend to strengthen the 
resolve and internal unity of the weaker 
protagonist while eroding the commitment 
of the stronger. . .% 


One asymmetry that is considered 
especially important for small allies of a 
Superpower is the possibility that the 
Superpower and the small state value an 
existing alliance/organization differently. 
It is argued that the one who attaches the 
lowest value to the preservation of the 
organization gets a bargaining advantage. 
This process has been discussed in more 
detail by Jénsson: 


The high symbolic value ascribed to 
alliances by the superpowers represents 
potential bargaining power for small 
alliance partners. By threatening collapse, 
a move in the direction of neutralism, or 
realignment, the small ally may extract con- 
cessions from the superpower. ®” 


This seems to be something that could be 
exploited, for example, by smaller NATO 
members. It may have some validity for 
the Warsaw Pact, too, where it seems 
as if Romania in some situations is less 
interested in preserving the unity of the 
alliance. 

A course of events somewhat similar to 
the above is discussed by Annette Baker 
Fox. She points out that only six (rela- 
tively) small West European states took 
part in the San Francisco Conference of 
1945 in which the UN Charter was worked 
out. They had, however, together with 
some other small states, a rather large 
influence and succeeded, for example, in 
giving the General Assembly a more 
important role than was originally 
intended. Fox points to one reason: 


The influence of the smail states in Europe 
stemmed from the desire of the major west- 
ern allies, particularly the United States, 
to ensure the success of the enterprise by 
concessions to those whose participation 
would be necessary to make it a worthwhile 
undertaking. * 


Another factor that has received some 
attention is how the Superpowers’ mutual 
interest in preventing nuclear prolifer- 
ation can be exploited by small non- 
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nuclear states. Thus, J6nsson writes that 
the mere threat to acquire nuclear 
weapons or the proclamation that one has 
the technological capacity to produce 
these weapons ‘may enhance the capacity 
of the threshold states to extract con- 
cessions or support from the super- 
powers’.°? 

The question of a state’s reputation has 
also been raised in this context, since it 
has been argued that a certain reputation 
is important for the Superpower, too. 
Thus, Bjgl suggests that ‘great power inhi- 
bitions. .. caused by consideration of 
reputation’ can be exploited by the small 
states.’ It seems, for example, as if small 
states can take advantage of the Super- 
powers’ efforts not to be regarded as 
‘unreliable’ or ‘treacherous’. 

Andrew Mack has studied the different 
ways in which so-called ‘insurgents’ have 
been successful in their struggle against 
more powerful countries. Even though 
these ‘insurgents’ have not always repre- 
sented a state, their tactics may be of 
interest in this context. One of Mack’s 
most important propositions says that it is 
possible — and perhaps even necessary — 
for the small state to create and exploit 
disunity within the larger country: 


. victory for the insurgents could only 
come about as a consequence of the 
destruction of the external power’s political 
capability to wage war... Provided the 
insurgents can maintain a steady imposition 
of ‘costs’ on their metropolitan opponent, 
the balance of political forces will inevitably 
shift in favor of the anti-war factions.”! 


A situation in which the small states are 
said to be able to exercise influence is 
when they are in the market to buy arms, 
especially when there is a competition 
between the two opposing blocs to sell: 


The bargaining power of weak states before 
an arms deal is usually high, for the great 
powers compete for political influence and 
hegemony, as well as economic profits.” 
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If the competition to supply arms is between 
alliance partners. .. the recipient may or 
may not be able to play off one against the 
other. If alternative sources of supply cut 
across the traditional alliance bloc lines, the 
leverage of the recipient is greatly 
enhanced.”? 


This tactic was, for example, used suc- 
cessfully by Jordan in 1976 when it nego- 
tiated with the US and USSR about buy- 
ing surface-to-air missiles.’ 
Propositions explicitly dealing with the 
United States single out a number of 
American qualities that can be exploited: 
the country’s ‘crusading spirit’, ‘intensive 
and solicitous involvement’, ‘dynamic 
anti-communism’ and its belief in ‘domi- 
no-theories’.’> According to Keohane, 
the possibilities for allies of the US to 
exercise influence are enhanced when the 
Superpower is physically, and particularly 
economically, present in the smaller state: 


Allied influence on the United States is. . . 
particularly high where the United States 
maintains large-scale military installations 
and conducts substantial aid programs, for 
in such situations American agencies 
become dependent on the small ally’s con- 
sent to their continued presence within its 
boundaries. ’° 


The importance of this factor has also 
been emphasized by Ronfeldt, who points 
out that ‘the superpower’s large bureau- 
cratic presence represents a surrogate 
defense commitment that may become a 
kind of hostage in the bargaining relation- 
ship with the superclient’.’” 


Other Diplomatic and Negotiatory 
Strategies and Tactics 


Finally, we come to the propositions that 
deal with how a certain small state can 
affect its own possibilities of exercising 
influence by choosing specific strategies 
and tactics in their interations with 
stronger states. 


One of the most general and vague 
propositions comes from Sveics, who 
claims that the smaller state has to make 
sure that its would-be conflicts with 
greater powers are settled within what he 
calls the political sphere.’ 

It is, of course, often said that dip- 
lomacy is the field within which the weak 
state should concentrate its efforts, and 
that much of the small state influence is 
due to skilful diplomacy. 


For the small state, diplomacy is the tool of 
statecraft in whose use it can occasionally 
hope to excel. The representatives of great 
powers have more than once been out- 
matched at the conference table by the 
diplomats from the small states. ”° 


One aspect which we have come to believe 
is very important in this context is the 
phenomenon of ‘bargaining power’ and 
the ability of the individual state or nego- 
tiator to show determination and credi- 
bility in making commitments. Credible 
threats or promises can, as Schelling 
writes, often be just as important as the 
actual execution of these.*” It should, of 
course, be kept in mind that the various 
commitment techniques are in no way lim- 
ited to the small states. Anyone can use 
them. But, since the weaker states lack 
most of the other means of power, the 
techniques could be said to be particularly 
pertinent to them. 

One way of demonstrating determi- 
nation is by means of ‘issue escalation’. 
This usually means that the negotiators of 
one state or party try to convert a concrete 
and practical question into a matter of 
principle — the idea of course being that 
one is less willing to abandon one’s prin- 
ciples than to yield in a specific issue. 
Another technique is termed ‘issue 
linkage’. This refers to an attempt by one 
party to have an issue linked to another — 
preferably to an issue area where this 
party enjoys a better position than in the 
original issue area. The term ‘actor 


linkage’ has been used to denote claims 
that you cannot make any concessions, 
because you are tied up in your relations 
with a third party.®} 

Some other noted aspects of successful 
diplomacy and negotiations are perhaps 
less sophisticiated. The propositions refer 
to such things as the value of having 
friendly relations with your opponents 
and — the very opposite — to create and 
benefit from disunity within the adver- 


sary. 


To achieve the bargaining position that they 
desire, the small state’s officials and diplo- 
mats must develop close cooperative ties 
with powerful elements of American 
society, taking advantage of the fact that 
US. policy is largely the outcome of clash 
and compromise among separate interests 
groups and bureaucratic units. ® 


The armed forces are often mentioned as 
an example of a group in the weak state 
which can use friendly contacts with their 
counterparts in the Superpower.* 

Handel calls attention to and discusses 
the strategy of ‘penetrating’ the domestic 
political situation of the big power. 
Addressing public opinion in the latter 
(provided that public opinion matters in 
the country in question), is called a typical 
‘weapon of the weak’.** There are, how- 
ever, divided views as to the effectiveness 
of this method.*° 

Other strategies open to the small states 
have been given such labels as ‘blackmail 
out of weakness’, ‘whitemail’. and ‘super- 
loyalty’. The first is used when the weak 
state in negotiations with an allied or sup- 
porting Superpower strongly suggests that 
the country is in a very difficult position 
and that it may collapse completely any 
moment unless its demands are met 
immediately.8° The smaller state can 
either point to ‘the imminence of external 
threats’ or ‘emphasize the domestic 
discontent potential’.*’ Keohane gives the 
following caveat: 
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Only in exceptional circumstances. . . will 
small allies become so desperate that they 
are willing (and able) to threaten collapse 
if not aided sufficiently. It is normally more 
promising for the small ally to convey the 
subtle suggestion that it might have to 
reconsider its policy and move in the direc- 
tion of neutralism if its needs are not met.®8 


In the Anglo-Saxon literature the witty 
label ‘whitemail’ has been suggested for a 
partly contradictory, yet related, strategy. 
In this case, the small state offers: 


. . not to do something considered good 
[for itself] in exchange for certain con- 
cessions, as distinct from blackmail, which 
involves offering not to do something con- 
sidered bad in exchange for certain 
payments. 8? 


Ronfeldt cites an example involving 
Cuba’s attempts to influence the United 
States. Some years ago Cuba was con- 
sidered very short on means by which to 
put pressure on the US. Since then the 
country has engaged itself in Africa and 
Central America. Ronfeldt even mentions 
Cuba’s ‘mild support for the Puerto Rican 
liberation movement’. The activities 
could be considered valuable for Cuba, 
and an offer to cease them, in exchange 
for something else that Cuba wants from 
the US, would be a case of ‘whitemail’ 
strategy. ”” 

A ‘super-loyal’ strategy, finally, means 
that a small state allied with. or otherwise 
oriented toward. one or the other of the 
Superpowers clearly demonstrates that it 
will go along with any of the Superpower's 
values, wishes and actions (and often go 
even further). Such a stand — sometimes 
called ‘being more religious than the 
Pope’ — will create a conviction within 
the Superpower that the smaller state is 
loyal, and will perhaps also increase the 
larger state’s inclination to listen to the 
smaller and be more susceptible to its 
wishes.°! Countries that have been men- 
tioned in connection with this type of 
strategy include Taiwan, South and North 
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Korea, as well as some East European 
countries like the GDR and Bulgaria. 
In this context Handel mentions the 
possibilities for a small state to ‘accumu- 
late goodwill and credit for the future’ 
with the Superpower, perhaps through 
loyalty and/or by showing a certain 
restrictiveness in demands. The author’s 
example is Finland vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union.*? Handel also argues, on the other 
hand, that a really effective policy for 
the small state is to pursue some kind of 
‘turncoat policy’ — at least this is true in 
situations of serious conflict, he says. 


To be successful, the diplomacy of a weak 
state must be conducted in the following 
manner: it must side with or placate the 
stronger and more threatening power at 
each state of the conflict; it must switch its 
position when the balance changes, exactly 
at the moment the declining power with 
which it originally sided is too weak to 
retaliate. . .? 


Handel’s argument seems to have more 
to do with creating security than influence. 

Another proposition contradicts the 
ideas about loyalty described above. Keo- 
hane makes the assumption that ‘if the 
loyal ally appears entirely satisfied, it will 
be ignored’, and argues that a ‘moderate’ 
degree of independence would be pref- 
erable.** A country known for a certain 
independence in its policies will also find 
it easier to make convincing threats of 
radical shifts in orientation.” 

The thought that a small state with some 
form of link to one of the Superpowers 
can threaten to convert to the rival Super- 
power, is, of course, prevalent in the 
literature. Suhrke is among those who 
bring this up, but she points also to 
another thing which may function as a 
similar threat: ‘attempting to trigger him 
[the Superpower] into an unwanted 
conflict’. 

The notion of caution is found in some 
propositions. Bjgl, for example, speaks of 
the importance of not passing the 


‘threshold of provocation’.*” Again, this 
probably refers more to the security 
aspect than to the creation of influence. 

Somewhat at odds with the caution idea 
is the belief in active foreign policy, which 
has become widespread both in practice 
and in academic analysis (perhaps 
primarily in Sweden). Elgstrém, who 
devotes a long analysis to this aspect, 
refers to a ‘reformistic’ school of thought 
with ideas about how an active foreign 
policy can give a small state better chances 
of exercising influence. According to 
these ‘reformists’, the components of an 
active policy may be a large or growing 
Participation in international organiza- 
tions, mediation in international conflicts 
and/or negotiations, international opin- 
ion formation, and substantial foreign aid 
activity. °° 

These activities, it has been said, can 
give short-term, more direct influence, 
and more long-range influence in accord- 
ance with the notion of ‘reputation 
power’. One of the ‘activities’ — the for- 
mation of world opinion — is mentioned 
by Fox: 


. . small states may have at their command 
the capacity to appeal to world opinion, 
operating from a rectitude base. . .”° 


Similarly, Zartman concludes: 


The obligations that the weak states 
attempted to impose on the strong were 
moral in nature, and evidenced moral 
power. !00 


Policies such as these may be seen as 
attempts to become influential (which 
does not exclude that they can have other 
reasons and motives). A study of the 
attempts by one smallish country — 
Sweden — to use public criticism in its 
opinion forming ambitions vis-a-vis the 
United States, concludes that the success 
of the smaller state in terms of change in 
the Superpower’s policies was limited.!°! 

The question of ‘rectitude’ in con- 
nection with opinion formation is also dis- 


cussed by Stenelo, who writes that it is 
hardly enough that the small state makes 
references to righteousness, moral values 
and the like, but that it also needs to show 
that it has an interest of its own in a certain 
issue, !° 

Barston discusses a few other forms of 
active measures that the smaller states 
may find useful: 


A few small states, through legal expertise, 
play active roles on the technical and rule- 
making aspects of international relations. 
Others become experts in single subjects 
through sub-committee membership. . .!% 


As an example Barston mentions Malta’s 
activities in the UN Ad Hoc Committee 
on the Peaceful Uses of the Seabed. 

In this kind of context, there are also 
the ‘strategies’ of acting as ‘initiator’, i.e., 
suggesting and pushing decisions in cer- 
tain questions, and ‘broker’, i.e., media- 
ting and preparing the way for decisions. 
In some cases the small state may even 
play the role of ‘vetoer’, blocking the deci- 
sion process.'°* Again the tiny Medi- 
terranean island may be seen as an exam- 
ple, since Malta has been known to exer- 
cise this particular method of influence 
in the CSCE process. These strategies, 
however, seem only partly relevant to us, 
as the influence they may produce is of a 
rather general character, and not exclus- 
ively directed toward more powerful 
states. 

Zartman lists three ‘procedural’ areas 
where he claims the bargaining power of 
the weak state lies: 


First, weak states can provoke an encoun- 
ter. By their mere existence and mem- 
bership in the world community and its 
organizations, they can influence agendas. 
... Second, they can put forward their 
needs, with all the self-generating pressures 
that such demands arouse in the world con- 
vinced of its problem-solving role. 

Third, weak states have the power to agree, 
which means the power to gratify both in 
the psychological sense and in the sense 
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of bringing into being the newly allocated 
pie. 15 
In a later work the author again brings up 
the question of procedure and small state 
strategy: 


Procedure is often the great { power] equa- 
lizer: weak parties can often make use of 
procedural manipulations when substantive 
equality eludes them. Such manipulations 
include witholding signatures, use of dead- 
lines and mediators, and attempts to split 
the larger or stronger adversary. !°6 


IV. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In preparing our ‘inventory’, we have 
made a number of assumptions about con- 
cepts and definitions. The value of the 
work to some extent depends on the 
viability of these assumptions. Basically, 
we have simplified the complicated con- 
cepts of power, influence, compellence, 
strategy, etc. Needless to say, the litera- 
ture from which we have collected the 
‘propositions’ has not always treated these 
concepts and phenomena in the way we 
have. nor has it been uniform or homo- 
geneous in this respect. Nevertheless we 
hope that our broad overview may still 
serve its purpose. 

We have made three basic assumptions 
that deserve to be noted. We have 
assumed that it is both possible and mean- 
ingful to distinguish between: (1) exercise 
of influence and creation of security; (If) 
active influence (‘compellence’) and pass- 
ive deterrence. and finally (III) influence 
due to a certain state’s own qualities or 
actions and influence as a result of an 
adversary’s inability or shortcomings. 

The propositions were presented in two 
main groups, divided into four and three 
subcategories respectively. The first group 
of propositions — those which focus on 
‘power bases’ — has been regarded as 
statements about the effects of various 
basic conditions for the small states. We 
tend to think that the factors highlighted 
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in the propositions classified as alter- 
natives of choices of actions/policy, and 
particularly the ones that deal with what 
we have called ‘bargaining power’, are 
more interesting. 

Despite the intriguing character of the 
problem area we have been discussing. 
we must not blow it out of proportion. 
Important as power structures are, they 
are hardly, as Odell writes, all-deter- 
mining.!°’ And when the weak state 
power phenomenon occurs, it may some- 
times be the result of a certain inability 
or failure on behalf of the Great Power, 
rather than following from a small state 
manipulating or actively taking advantage 
of some weak point. The factors associ- 
ated with the ‘impotence of the super- 
power’!’8 are surely inescapable comp- 
lements to any explanation of the power 
of the weak, because, as Wilcox says: 


if you really want to understand 
international politics, what you have to 
understand first are constraints, not 
capacities, ! 


Finally, we need perhaps to remind our- 
selves that the strongest states usually are 
the ones with the most influence. One 
of our sources of propositions. Michael 
Handel. puts it in the following way: 


. .allinall, the great powers are still more 
powerful than they are weak, and the weak 
states are characterized by their relative 
weakness, not strength. Weak states do 
not usually ‘twist the arms of the big 
powers. . 110 
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